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Suites 

[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE 

SECOND NOTE 

In the previous note on this theme (Classical Journal, March, 1914) this 
scene was discussed on the inherent probabilities, without touching Homeric 
parallels or the law of Aristarchus by which Homer is to be explained from 
Homer. The present note has for its aim the application of the doctrine 
"O/X7700V tf 'Ofi-qpov <Ta.<f>r]vi£av to the above problem. 

Homer has several minor parting scenes, such as those between Nausicaa 
and Odysseus, Odysseus and the leaders of the Phaeacians, Telemachus and his 
hosts at Sparta, but these are partings of casual acquaintances and do not 
represent the breaking of old or strong ties. 

The parting of Calypso and Odysseus is, on her part at least, almost a 
parallel with the one in the sixth book of the Iliad. How a modern would 
view this scene and where he would put it is illustrated by Stephen Phillips' 
Ulysses. In that play the passionate farewells are spoken on the shore, and 
during their utterance Ulysses embarks and speaks his final words from the 
deck of the moving ship, which slowly fades from the sight of the distracted 
goddess. Where does Homer place the scene of these farewells ? The story 
is found in the fifth book of the Odyssey. When Hermes warns Calypso that 
Zeus has decreed that Odysseus is to leave her, the goddess reluctantly seeks 
him out and eagerly attempts to persuade him to remain with her and to 
become immortal, but failing in this she bids him farewell: 

the finest words of parting which I have ever read! We expect these to be 
the last words and that Calypso and Odysseus will part at once, yet, instead 
of parting, he follows her to her home and for four days under her direction 
works at his raft, and on the fifth he leaves her without either of them speak- 
ing another word of farewell. It seems too deadly a parallel even to draw 
it, to say that Hector and Andromache bade farewell, that he was slain on 
the fifth day thereafter, and that the last parting was in silence, and that 
Odysseus and Calypso bade farewell, that he parted on the fifth day thereafter, 
and that the last parting was in silence. 

The fact that one died on the fifth day and the other departed on the fifth 
day after the farewells were spoken can hardly be more than an accident, but 
the fact that neither parting scene is put at the time of the last meeting must 
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be no accident, but poetic design. No careful student of Homer can fail to 
grasp the poetic purpose in this. The poet constantly avoids scenes of too 
much tragic pathos or too great emotional intensity. Examples abound, 
but two will suffice. When Hector met his death at the hands of Achilles the 
wife was not a witness of that scene, even if it was acted in full view of the 
walls, but she was busy with her work in her own room, and at the very moment 
he was slain she is calmly at work on peaceful scenes: 

X 440: a\\' ^ y lvtov fttpaive M U XV 56/iou vptjXoio 

5t-jr\aKa irop<pvp£r}v, iv 5^ 6p6va ttoikIX tiratr&ev. 

What an opportunity the poet had to place Andromache on the walls as a spec- 
tator and ''to tear a passion to tatters " ! This composure is shown again in the 
fact that we never hear the groans or the lamentations of the wounded and the 
dying, and no soldier raises himself to his knees and breaks the death sobs and 
groans by saying, "Take this lock of hair to mother," or "Tell father I die, but 
I have kept my shield and sword." 

If the scene of parting in either case had been put at the moment of greatest 
danger or intensest emotion it would have violated that fine poetic and reserved 
feeling which Homer everywhere shows. 

The placing of the parting words of Hector and Andromache and of Odys- 
seus and Calypso well before the last and final farewell is a perfect example of 
the Homeric and Hellenic reserve which is best expressed by the phrase ixySlv 
ayav, and which induced the great Attic orators to close their speeches with 
calmest utterances. 

The same unerring poetic judgment shows itself in the parting of Hector 
and Andromache and in the parting of Odysseus and Calypso. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



AULUS GELLIUS ON MALA PROHIBITA V. MALA IN SE 

In his discussion "Of Laws in General" Blackstone 1 says that every law 
may be divided into several parts, viz., declaratory, directory, remedial, and 
vindicatory. He explains that those rights established by God and nature 
need not the aid of human laws and receive no additional strength by being 
enacted by the legislature nor can the legislature destroy them; nor do divine 
or natural duties receive stronger sanction by being declared to be duties by 
law. He continues: "The case is the same as to crimes and misdemeanors 
that are forbidden by the superior laws and are therefore styled mala in se." 
Again Blackstone says: 3 "In relation to those laws which enjoin only positive 
duties and forbid only such things as are not mala in se but mala prohibita 

1 Introduction, p. 54. 

2 Introduction, p. 58; see also Holland, Jurisprudence (9th ed.), p. 35; Kent, I, 
467; Cyc, 36, 1; Bouvier, Law Dictionary, s.v. "Mala in se." 



